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N A recent article in College 

English (“Of Gods and Men in 
the Iliad,’ CE 14, 391-395), Professor 
Wallace F. Anderson, after some 
preliminary discussion of the diffi- 
culties which the mythological world 
of the gods presents to students who 
are getting their first taste of classical 
literature in one of the general edu- 
cation courses, addresses himself to 
the problem of the nature and func- 
tions of the gods in the /liad. With 
his general conclusion that the gods 
are woven deeply in the texture of 
the poem and serve a multiple func- 
tion no one could reasonably quar- 
rel. The specific statement that the 
gods are “to a large extent respon- 
sible for both the moral tone and 
the tragic effect of the poem,” how- 
ever, seems to overemphasize the 
moral influence of the gods on the 
actions of men. Homer is conscious 
of the manifold aspects of the deities 
which he uses, and uses them artisti- 
cally to serve various ends; but only 
rarely are the moral aspects of their 
relationship) with men mentioned. 
The problems, both moral and the- 
ological, which fully — anthropo- 
morphical gods raise for Plato do 
not concern Homer. 

Professor Anderson faces fully the 
moral character of the gods them- 
selves in stating his argument: “Ai. 
though the gods themselves often are 
capricious and deceitful, they never- 
theless demand among men_ strict 
adherence to oaths, proper regard 
for and mercy to suppliants, respect 
for the aged and the dead, and obed- 
ience to the gods. There are some 
actions among men that may show 
lack of aidds, respect, but violation 
of the rules mentioned above repre- 
sents bybris, overweening arrogance 
and lack of respect toward the gods, 
which is punishable by ate.” He then 
proceeds to demonstrate that these 
considerations are central in the in- 
terpretation of the //iad. Agamemnon 
brings the plague on the Achaeans 
because of the bybris he shows in re- 
fusing to accept ransom from Chry- 
ses in exchange for his daughter. 
Achilles is guilty of lack of aidos 
in quarreling with Agamemnon, and 
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STAY OVER FOR THE JCL 

Many teachers and friends of the 
classics who will be in lowa City for 
the Latin Institute of the American 
Classical League June 23, 24, and 25 
will be interested in staying over 
for the national convention of the 
Junior Classical League, to be held 
June 26, 27, and 28, at lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, a 
hundred miles from lowa City. It 
is very inspiring to see young people 
from all parts of the country con- 
duct this annual meeting and demon- 
strate their active interest in_ the 
classics. Full information may be 
obtained from Miss Edna Miller at 
lowa State Teachers College. 


Agamemnon is likewise guilty for his 
lack of proper respect for an infer- 
ior. Finally Achilles, in refusing to 
vield to the entreaties of the embassy 
sent to him by Agamemnon, ts guilty 
of both aidés and hybris. 

This interpretation of the /liad has 
many upholders in our day, and a 
Greek of the fifth or fourth century 
would probably find little that ts 
objectionable in it; but I doubt very 
much if Homer’s audience had such 
a nicely worked out system of moral 
philosophy. Homer’s artistic purpose 
is to prejudice the reader against 
Agamemnon and in favor of Achilles, 
so he presents Agamemnon as insist- 
ing on retaining his prize against the 
unanimous opinion of the army that 
the girl should be returned to her 
father, who had come offering shin- 
ing ransom. The girl was part of the 
spoils of war; Agamemnon was un- 
der no obligation to allow her to be 
ransomed. Chryses, the priest of 
Apollo, does not urge such a tenuous 
argument in his prayers to the god. 
His relationship with the god is al- 
most completely contractual and 
businesslike. He had roofed over a 
pleasant temple in Apollo’s honor 
and he had burned the fat thighs of 
goats and cattle on the altars; for this 
the god is now asked to make some 
repayment. The question of moral- 
itv does not obtrude itself until after 
the plague has risen. Then it would 
have been a violation of the heroic 
code for Agamemnon to refuse to 


do that which would alleviate the 
suffering of the Achaeans, since he 
has certain obligations as the leader 
of the expedition. 

To prove that Achilles was moral- 
ly in the wrong in refusing proper 
respect to Agamemnon we would 
have to determine exactly what duty 
and what respect a sceptered king 
owed to the marshal of the host. 
This is an interesting question, but 
sufficient evidence for solving it is 
not given in the poem. Though Dio- 
medes does accept a rebuke from 
Agamemnon later, he does not hesi- 
tate to speak boldly to Agamemnon 
when the success of the expedition 
is at stake. Orher leaders also use 
harsh words to the king. A_ better 
case might be made that Achilles was 
in the wrong in refusing the pleas 
of the envoys sent to him. But even 
here he is under no moral compul- 
sion to accept. Achilles held his hon- 
or high, and he wanted the surrender 
of Agamemnon to be abject and the 
Achaeans’ need of him to be acute. 
Here Agamemnon is attempting to 
bargain with him, even though he 
is willing to pay a very high price 
for cooperation. There is no viola- 
tion of the heroic code in Achilles’ 
desire that Agamemnon’s humiliation 
be as public and as complete as he 
feels that his has been. Certainly 
Achilles has no sense of having com- 
mitted a moral wrong, even after he 
has heard of the death of Patroclus. 
His closest approach to such a senti- 
ment is an outburst against strife and 
wrath: “May strife be destroved ut- 
terly from the midst of gods and 
men, and wrath, which causes even a 
very wise man to be embittered, 
which, far sweeter than trickling 
honey, increases like smoke in the 
breats of men. Even so did Aga- 
memnon, king of men, stir my bile.” 
Though he recognizes the evil con- 
sequences of the quarrel ard wishes 
that such consequences had not been 
produced, he does not admit any 
moral guilt nor does he think that 
he had been or sheuld be punished 
by the gods. 


The case against Agamemnon. is 
somewhat different. He himself uses 
moral terms in discussing the quer- 
rel but disclaims personal responsi- 
bilitv: “I am net blameworthy. but 
Zeus and fate and the fury walkine 
in darkness who placed wild até in 
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my heart in the assembly on that 
day When on my own authority | 
took aw ay the prize of Achilles. But 
what could I do? A goddess accomp- 
lishes all things, the august daughter 
of Zeus, destructive Até, who mis- 
leads all.” Agamemnon admits an 
crror, not a wrong. There is no feel- 
ing that he has sinned against the 
gods in any way or that the gods 
will take any notice of his action. 

The notion that the will 
send retribution for wrongdoing 
is severely limited in the //iad. Men 
do expect the gods to punish those 
who violate the sanctity of oaths and 
those who give “crooked judgments 
in the market place and drive justice 
out, heeding not the regard of the 
gods.” Here we have an adumbration 
of a later ethical system in which 
the gods will be regarded as the 
agents of moral retribution, but there 
is no development of this system in 
the /liad. In fact, the few moral 
functions which the gods possess do 
not weigh too heavily upon them. 
It is the gods who instigate Pandarus 
to violate the solemn obligations of 
the truce. Hera, moreover, does not 
fear to swear falsely by earth, heav- 
en, the Styx, the head of Zeus, and 
her bridal bed. Though Zeus knows 
that she is perjuring herself, he 
merely smiles at the situation. 

We cannot use the conduct of the 
gods as a moral touchstone in judg- 
ing the human actors, because it is 
far inferior to that of the heroes. 
From the time of Xenophon of Col- 
ophon to the present there has been 
substantial agreement on this. We 
need not be concerned about their 
relationships with one another, re- 
prehensible though these be at times. 
But we do have the right to expect 
moral gods to deal justly with men. 
But even here their conduct is not 
only irresponsible but also malevol- 
ent. If the gods are really respon- 
sible for the moral tone of the Iliad, 
how do we account for the action of 
Zeus in sending a deceptive dream to 
Agamemnon, of Athena in inciting 
Pandarus to break the truce. of Hera 
in displaying a constant and almost 
insane malevolence toward the Tro- 
jans? The answer, of course, is that 
the gods are not die guardians of the 
moral order nor the dispensers of 
justice to men. Their relationship 
with men is based quite nakedly on 
their power. They interfere in hu- 
man affairs entirely capriciously. 
without concern for the moral worth 
of the human actors. 

Their interference is frequent, for 
men are almost entirely dependent 
on the gods. The heroes generally 


recognize that their actions and even 
their thoughts are divinely inspired 
and that their greatest exploits are 
performed with divine assistance. 
Men take for granted that the gods 
will either help or hinder them: 
“Now Menelaus has conquered me 
with the help of Athena; some day 
I will conquer him, for we have gods 
on our side also,” says Paris. Nestor 
speaks in like fashion to Diomedes: 
“For now Zeus, the son of Cronus, 
bestows glory on that man today; 
later he will give it to us again, if 
it be his will.” This divine machin- 
ery which Homer inherited and de- 
veloped is used as the exigencies of 
the plot demand. Without the inter- 
ference of Athena, for example, it is 
difficult to understand how a man 
as sensitive to honor Achilles 
would submit to having his prize 
taken. In like manner the activities 
of the gods throughout the poem are 
explicable on artistic grounds. 

To understand this, however, we 
must note that the gods are not al- 
ways presented in the same guise. 
Sometimes they are fully developed 
anthropomorphic deities, as is The- 
tis when comforting Achilles: some- 
times they are extensions of  psy- 
chological factors within a man or 
mere metaphors to explain motiva- 
tion; sometimes they are the great 
cosmic forces; and sometimes they 
are the grotesque and comic deities 
of an earlier mythology. In Homer, 
as in Euripides, we have the gods 
presented with Protean complexity. 
To understand the function of the 
gods in the Iliad we must follow the 
advice of the critic who © stated: 
“Sound criticism demands that each 
allusion and each attribution be con- 
sidered in the light of all thet can be 
learned regarding the artistic func- 
tion of the episode and the problems 
of technique which it involves” (G. 
M. Calhoun. “Homer’s Gods—-Pre- 
legomena,” TAPA 68, 1937, p. 22 

Despite the interference of the 
gods, men are not mere puppets 
jerked this way and that by strings 
manipulated from the heights of 
Olympus. They can and do exert 
themselves to accomplish their ends, 
even in the face of divine opposition. 
Hector goes to battle with the sure 
knowledge that “the day will come 
when holy Ilium shall fall, and 
Priam. and the folk of Priam of the 
goodly ashen spear.” The Greeks 
continue the battle even when it is 
obvious that Zeus is atding their 
enemies. Thus the action is allowed 
to continue on a human level despite 
the interference of the gods. The 
whole motivation of the /liad is hu- 


man. The quarrel between Agamem- 
non and Achilles allows the will of 
Zeus to be accomplished, but the 
human agents, not the gods, are 
responsible for the quarrel. Apollo 
furnishes the occasion, and that is 
what Homer means by lines: 
“What god then set these two to 
contend in strife? The son of Leto 
and of Zeus.” We would certainly 
not use Milton’s lines: 
Who first seduc’d them to that foul 
revolt? 
Th’ infernal Serpent . . 
to relieve Adam and Eve of respon- 
sibility. 

The moral code, too, which gov- 
erns the conduct of the Homeric 
heroes, is completely human. It does 
not depend on the example of a just 
god or on the sanctions of reward 
or punishment from the gods either 
in this life or in the next. This code 
is obviously less rationalistic than the 
moral philosophy of Plato, but it ts 
not completely dissimilar. As we can 
see from the speech of Agamemnon 
quoted above, the obscuring of the 
intellectual faculty is blamed for his 
arrogant actions. He does not say 
that he chose the evil way in prefer- 
ence to the good, but that his affec- 
tive faculties had overweighed 
rational faculties because the god had 
sent Ate, the spirit of blind madness. 
His bybris is the result of error, of 
the lack of intellectual clarity. The 
equilibrium of the soul was dis- 
turbed. Morality for the Homeric 
hero consisted in seeing clearly at 
all times and in keeping the affective 
faculties under the control of the 
mind. There was little danger that 
such a moral ideal would result in a 
cold and unemotional character. for 
it was precisely the tendency of the 
Homeric hero to indulge in violent 
emotion that needed restraint. 

The specific requirements of the 
code can be gleaned throughout the 
liad. Paris is the outstanding ex- 
ample of failure to abide by the 
code; he had violated the laws of 
hospitality, his courage is question- 
able, and he indulges his own desires 
even at the expense of bringing suf- 
fering on the whole city. Ajax, son 
of Telamon, gives instinctive obed- 
ience to the code. Odysseus is per- 
haps the best example of instinctive 
and intellectual adherence to it, but 
our own moral predispositions tend 
to make us less sympathetic toward 
him. Diomedes and Hector can be 
used as symbols of the heroic code 
in action. 

Much of the morality of the Ho- 
meric hero is purely personal, and, at 
times, goes far beyond the require- 
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ments of any generally accepted 
code. Outstanding examples of this 
are Priam’s tenderness to Helen 
when she appears at the walls of 
Troy, Hector’s selfless patriotism and 
consideration for his family, and 
Helenus’ devotion to the gods. 
Achilles, too, has an aesthetic appre- 
ciation of candor truthfulness 
which is almost unique in Homeric 
society. “Zeus-born son of Laertes, 
wily Odysseus, must speak this 
word straight out without regard for 
consequences, just as | think and 

it will be accomplished, so that you 
may not sit and coax me from this 
side and that. For hateful to me as 
the gates of Hades is that man who 
hides one thing in his heart and 
speaks another.” This speech, follow- 
ing upon the attempt of Odysseus to 
persuade him to rejoin the host, is 
not an insinuation that Odysseus is 
deceiving him—the speech of Odys- 
seus straightforward enough— 
but an explanation of, almost an 
apology for, his own candor. Achilles 
has a personal code which differs 
from that of Odysseus, who often 
lies out of exuberance and for the 
sheer joy of it. Even Andromache 
is impressed by Achilles’ code: “My 
father godlike Achilles slew, and 
completely destroyed the populous 
city of the Cilicians, high-gated 
Thebe. He slew Eétion, but he did 
not despoil him, for he had respect 
for him in his heart, but he burned 
him in his well-wrought armor and 
heaped a mound over him.” 


The hero’s acceptance of the gen- 
eral code and his individual exten- 
sion of it is motivated by the desire 
for glory. This life is at best short, 
and death constantly hovers over 
him. Life is valuable because it af- 
fords a man an opportunity to win 


glory among his peers and renown 
forever; thus the nobility of the hu- 
ian spirit transcends the miserable 
fate which is the lot of all men. As 
Professor Owen expresses it (EF. T. 
Owen, The Story of the Iliad, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1947, 
p. 248): “The splendour of human- 
ity and the sorrow of humanity here 
meet under the shadow of death and 
are reconciled in a noble and uni- 
versal compassion that has no touch 
of resignation but is exhilarating, 
making ‘the sorrow part of the splen- 
dour, plucking the splendour out of 
the sorrow.” 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 


The success of the American Clas- 
sical League's teacher placement 
service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are 
informed about this service. Heads 
of classical departments and directors 
of placement bureaus are earnestly 
requested to refer to the Director of 
the Service Bureau any prospective 
employer whose requests for teachers 
of Latin or Greek they themselves 
are not able to fill. Teachers in the 
schools or colleges are also requested 
to report any vacancies of which 
they may become aware. For full in- 
formation about this placement serv- 
ice see Crassican Ourtook for 
October, 1954 (page EP 
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Membership in the Junior Classical 
League for 1954-55 has reached the 
all-time high of 28,067. The Febru- 
ary issue of School Activities, pub- 
lished in Lawrence, Kansas, contains 
a three-page article on the JCL. 
Copies are 50¢ each. 
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THE MANIFOLD AIMS 
OF HIGH-SHOOL LATIN 
By Sister Mary Annica, C.S.]. 


Mount Saint Joseph Academy, 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


I DO NOT come before the read- 
ers of Tue Criassical OurLooK as 
one who has already attained the 
manifold aims of high-school Latin, 
prepared to prescribe a potent form- 
ula, whose application will produce 
miraculous results. Would that I had 
so desirable a contribution to make! 
Rather it is my hope that a re-ex- 
amination of commonly _ professed 
aims may be provocative of ideas 
that will send us all back to our 
Latin classes, not necessarily with 
new aims, but with new motivation 
to strive for their attainment. 

Having faith in the mind of man, 
in his ability to deduce meanings, to 
formulate ideals, and to project self 
into those ideals, through the exer- 
cise of the will in the practice of 
virtue, we are motivated by a hu- 
mane psychology. Our educational 
aims are those of the Christian hu- 
manist, and our primary objective is 
the training of the individual for 
life here and hereafter. Whereas the 
pragmatist limits himself to the ac- 
quisition of — skills, the humanist 
strives for more. We must develop 
skills, to be sure; but great emphasis 
must likewise be placed on the en- 
lightenment of the mind by truth, 
the development of ideals ‘through 
contact with the beautiful, and the 
integration of man’s spiritual faculties 
by the training of the will. 

Are we teaching Latin to twen- 
tieth-century adolescents solely for 
the purpose of giving to them a 
knowledge of the structure of the 
language, together with some skill in 
reading Latin? These are, it is true, 
goals greatly to be  desired—but 
mainly in so far as they may serve, 
through literature, to nourish the 
student’s mind, to formulate ideals, 
and to train the will through per- 
severance. If skill in reading Latin 
were the sive qua non, then the ex- 
istence of Latin in the high-school 
curriculum could scarcely be de- 
fended, because such skill can hardly 
be acquired in so short a time by 
any other than the exceptionally 
gifted. 

Should Latin be reserved exclu- 
sively for the gifted, or should it be 
made available to those students who 
desire it, are willing to expend the 
mental energy which it requires, and 
are convinced that they will derive 
some benefit from its study? Such 
students should at least be given an 
Opportunity to try. Naturally indi- 
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vidual differences must be taken into 
account and provision made accord- 
ingly. Then there will be less mor- 
tality in Latin classes. 

In the schools taught by our Com- 
munity, we require Latin of all fresh- 
men. Scarcely one enters without 
that enthusiasm born of the challenge 
presented by the unfamiliar, the 
strange, the different. If at this time 
the pupils are grouped homogeneous- 
ly as to their language ability, the 
emphasis on particular aims and the 
methods used in teaching the two 
groups might be varied, and many 
mediocre students could be salv aged 
who would otherwise be deprived 
of the benefits of Latin. That dis- 
couragement Ww hich gnaws at a stu- 
dent’s personality because of a sense 
of failure, in spite of effort to 
achieve, might largely be avoided. 

The subject matter to be used 
with the two groups should differ 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
More assistance should be given in 
developing study skills w hen dealing 
with the less gifted. The translation 
might even be worked out together 
in class on a cooperative basis so 
that there might be no feeling of 
frustration when the student begins 
to prepare his assignment some hours 
later. Ihe result to the student will 
be a feeling of confidence in him- 
self. He will like Latin. Whatever 
intellectual ability he possesses he 
will apply to the study of the lan- 
guage, thereby developing and sharp- 
ening by use his native endowment. 
Who will deny the personality bene- 
fits that will accrue now and later to 
such earnest but slow students? 

Regardless of the fact that Latin 
is not studied primarily to be spok- 
en, the student should be taught, 
from the beginning, to pronounce 
the language correctly and to read 
it fluently. To this end it is well to 
have all Latin read aloud before 
translating. While insisting on cor- 
rect pronunciation and stress, the 
teacher should emphasize the impor- 
tance of intelligent reading, with 
proper phrasing. Specific reading 
skills should be taught the student so 
that he may comprehend and convey 
the author’s thought through the 
Latin. 


Word knowledge is one of the 
fundamental requirements toward the 
ultimate goal of translation, since 
words are the blocks of which lan- 
guage is built. They cannot be 
learned from lists. There are two as- 
pects to learning vocabulary, name- 
ly, understanding the new word and 
then memorizing For both it is 


necessary that the word be studied 


in its functional setting. It should 
first be met in context. The very 
process of working out the meaning 
is an important process of reasoning: 
it involves the intelligent use of con- 
text, consideration of related words 
and of English derivatives. If the new 
word is compound, _ its parts will 
form factors in the evidence. Ob- 
viously this is better training than to 
look up the word in the dictionary 
without prior effort. Lists are good 
for review and drill. 

There are occasions when refer- 
ence must be made to the dictionary. 
Do not take for granted that  stu- 
dents know how to_ use this tool. 
They must definitely be taught how 
to use it. They are sometimes unable 
to locate a word in the dictionary, 
particularly if the spelling of the 
form in question has changed _radi- 
cally from the present indicative. 
When such an occasion arises, the 
teacher should utilize it by giving 
the needed drill in this skill. It will 
be a great time-saver, ultimately. 

With regard to the use of E ‘nglish 
derivatives to translate Latin, i impress 
upon the student that whereas the 
derivative may not convey exactly 
the concept to be transmitted, it can 
be used as a bridge by means of 
which he may arrive at a_ better, 
more meaningful word. This prac- 
tice should make him conscious of 
shades of meaning in his own lan- 
guage and tend to make him more 
carefully selective of words in both 
his spoken and his written English. 

Important as is the knowledge of 
words, it is of equal importance to 
understand the manner in which the 
language is put together—that is, its 
syntax. Both syntax and grammar 
should be closely correlated with the 
reading. Let the principle be met 
first in the reading. Encourage and 
assist the students to deduce the rule. 
Finally clinch the principle in their 
minds by application in a number 
of short sentences. 

We are all familiar with the axiom 
in education which states that one 
learns best when he uses what he 
has learned. Therefore the means 
by which to develop skill in transla- 
tion is to read extensively as well 
as intensively throughout the course. 
It is very important that material 
be selected carefully as to vocabulary 
and grammatical content if grammar 
and syntax are to be learned induc- 
tively through reading. In every 
weekly test a passage should be in- 
cluded to be translated at sight. This 
will give a true measure of the stu- 
dent’s ability to render Latin into 


English. 
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What should be said with regard 
to comprehension of thought? In 
this age of sensate culture, people 
are so accustomed to seeing and 
hearing, without thinking or under- 
standing, that they are often un- 
willing to expend the concentrated 
mental effort required to abstract 
the author’s thoughts. One of the 
greatest benefits which Latin can 
give the student is to train him to 
think beneath the surface of language 
into concepts. Before translating the 
day’s lesson, therefore, it is well by 
means of quick questioning to quiz 
orally on the events described in the 
passage. A quiz of this sort can serve 
as a test of preparation as well as of 
comprehension. 

Since the expression of thought 
is the distinctive quality of literature, 
any complete study of an author will 
include a consideration of his style. 
Encourage aesthetic pleasure in ‘the 
appreciation of literature. Cicero and 
Vergil especially afford abundant op- 
portunity to demonstrate stylistic ex- 
cellences. Rather than have the class 
take on faith the statement that Cic- 
ero is a master of Latin prose, read 
to them in Latin occasionally, illus- 
trating his magnificent prose rhythm, 
his metrical clausulae, his sonorous 
periods. Point out the effectiveness 
of his metaphors, of his anaphorical 
accumulations, of his — antitheses. 
Sometimes even those who are not 
too adept at comprehension will be 
able to contribute to the recitation 
by remarking on the author’s stvle as 
noted in the passage under discus- 
sion. 

It is possible, too, to have some 
transfer in this regard. After listen- 
ing to General MacArthur upon his 
return from the East, the Ciceronian 
enthusiasts remarked any number of 
instances in which his style of ora- 
tory resembled Cicero’s. Several 
third-year students are practically 
and personally interested in speech- 
writing, since they participate in or- 
atorical contests. They have been 
found, after studying Cicero’s style, 
injecting triplets, climax, rhetorical 
questions, and the like into their 
speeches, with the desired effect. 
Here is definite transfer. 

The transfer, however, will not be 
automatic. The teacher must keep 
this objective constantly before her 
own mind and before the minds of 
the students. Then, if there is proper 
motivation, there can be transfer. 

Most textbooks on languages, 
whether modern or ancient, attempt 
to introduce the student to the life 
and customs of the people who speak 
the language. Here, again, the teach- 
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er must have this cultural objective 
definitely fixed in her mind. Cul- 
tural topics to be discussed should 
include the private and public life of 
the Romans, their achievements in 
government, commerce, literature, 
art, and architecture; their religious 
ideas, characteristic virtues, history, 
and traditions. The ideal way is to 
teach this information through the 
Latin. However, some teachers re- 
quire short oral reports prepared 
from library books. Only five min- 
utes need be consumed on this sub- 
ject each day, and the benefits 
reaped by way of enjoyment and 
appreciation will more than repay 
the expenditure of the time. 

One last phase of high-school Latin 
remains for our consideration—prose 
composition. This so important 
that some authorities believe that 
two-fifths of the total time should 
be allotted to it. Do not teach it 
as an isolated procedure. Bring it 
into the reading lesson. When a 
principle of grammar or syntax is 
encountered for the first time in the 
reading, it can best be clarified and 
fixed in the students’ mind by hav- 
ing a number of short, quick sent- 
ences illustrating the principle writ- 
ten at the board. The students should 
then be encouraged to deduce the 
rule and finally to memorize the 
rule precisely stated. The vocabulary 
and thought content of the compo- 
sition should be similar to what the 
student is reading. 

Let us recall here our opening 
axiom—that the overall objective of 
Latin, as of all education, is the 
training of the individual, especially 
in those faculties which distinguish 
him as a human person—his memory 
and imagination, his intellect 
reason, his emotions will. 
Through Latin) vocabulary and 
forms, we aim to train his memory. 
The Latin narrative, especially that 
of the Aeneid, with its rich fund of 
mythological lore, its pageantry of 
kings and queens, of strange adven- 
tures in strange lands, furnishes 
abundant food for the imagination. 
For the student to find his way 
through a maze of grammar and syn- 
tax to the concept of the author 
places a heavy demand on his reason 
and intellect. By assisting and en- 
couraging him to recognize and ap- 
preciate the beautiful and the good 
as portrayed in literature, we are 
striving to direct his emotions into 
proper channels which will influence 
the choices made by his will. 

Great differences exist among in- 
dividuals as to capacities and endow- 
For the vast majority, the 


ments. 
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study of Latin in high school can 
do much to develop to the utmost 
whatever native endowment may be 
theirs. By grouping students homo- 
geneously on the basis of language 
ability, endeavor to retain that large 
percentage which would otherwise 
fall by the wayside. 

There are few if any subjects in 
the curriculum today which afford 
the students as many and as valuable 
benefits as does high-school Latin, 
when it is taught by a teacher who 
has a proper sense of values and who 
keeps constantly before her own 
mind and the minds of her pupils the 
manifold aims of her teaching. 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION; 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tne 
for October, 
1954 (page 3) or address The Amer- 
ican Classical League Service Bureau, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST RESULTS 


This year two entrants in the Col- 
lege Division of the Verse-Writing 
Contest have been awarded first 
place. They are: 


DivistoN—First PLAcr 


ANDROMACHE EPIRUS 
By Mary S. McCracken 


Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania 
(Sister Emma Therese, C.S.J., 
Latin Professor) 
I have named this stream the Xan- 
thus. 
It does not flow 
and deep, 
‘Round yonder bend, 
Past the alders in their fen, 
Like the real Xanthus, but I pretend. 


mysterious, wide, 


By this wall | have planted a fig 
tree, 

Mindful of the wild fig tree by the 
wall of Ilium 

Near the fountains twain 

Where my maidens came 

Bright raiment to wash in troughs of 
stone. 

I needs must make a semblance of a 
home. 


In the myrtles by the shore 
| have built my Hector’s tomb. 
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He wanders with Astyanax 

In the world beyond the Styx, 

But I must live and breathe and 
make believe 

And offer gifts of mourning to an 
empty mound of turf. 


TERENTIA— 
UPON RECEIVING 
CICERO’S LAST NOTE 


By Marion Lirka 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 
(Sister Mary Joseph Aloysius, B.V.M., 
Latin Teacher) 


No greeting marked my lord’s last 


note; 

And yet—I’m_ glad that he thus 
wrote 

To, me. His lowest slave would feel 


put out: 

His condescending tone can leave no 
doubt. 
“Make ready 
orator 
Commands. His pompous mandates 

seem) to soar 
And echo. Dare he cast these thrusts 


Tusculanum!” The 


at me? 

As his wife am I considered mere 
debris? 

Lord Tully lacks the envied compe- 
tence 

To snatch or shed his moods. With 


violence 

He’s swung up to the heights, but in 
a flash 

He’s flung into the depths 
sounding crash. 

Has he forgotten in so short a time 

Who urged his speech against sly 
Catiline? 

“Twas I! As sure as Phoebus ares the 
sky, 

It was his wife who reared his sta- 

ture high. 

villa!” Truly, 

note phrase. 

Would not any wife her brows up- 
raise 

To hear her spouse ignore that both 
had _ planned 

The home, the rooms, the setting of 
the land? 

“The home?” 


with 


“My that’s the key- 


I dare no longer call 


it so. 

Yet once it was the proper place to 
go 

To laugh and live. While with our 
family 


He gave no hint of coming tragedy. 
But now? What now? His love of 


self has rent 

Our lives. When he alone to exile 
went, 

These things I feared. And vet I did 
disdain 


To think his poignant love for me 
could wane. 
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He'd scoff, if here. His cutting 
tongue would mock 
My tears. His heart? It’s hard, re- 
sisting rock. 
But with this scrawly note | cannot 
cope. 
Here lies my lifeless faith: here lies 
dead hope. 
Cotiece Diviston— 
Honorasite MENTION 
Honorable mention in the Contest 
has been awarded as follows: 


SPRING 
By Ereen WHALEN 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 
(Sister M. Bede Donelan, 
Instructor in Greek) 
Larks warbled sweet refrains, 
Glistening dew reflected rosy hues 
As Aurora glided across the sky. 
In quiet glades a sleepy stillness 
Was shattered by a rushing water- 
fall, 
While Echo murmured her sweet 
replies. 
Nearby in a tangled thicket 
Daphne woke and waved her sleepy 
boughs. 
Pan’s music floated mistily down. 
Narcissus lifted sleep-ridden stems. 
All Nature awoke with verdant 
splendor 
Grooming for Proserpina’s return. 


THE BRIGHTER COIN 
By Jaxer A. Reck 


Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania 
(Sister Emma Therese, C.S.J., 
Latin Professor) 


“Charon, ancient Charon, 

What use have you for gold? 

‘Twould sink your fragile bark to 
heap 

The smallest portion in 

Of all vour stern-collected tax. 

And with the fumes from dreadful 
Stvx, 

And mould of earth so long from 
sun, 

Even the brightest coin would lose 

Its lustre, dim to tarnish, rust away. 

Wherefore, then, O Charon, 

Has Midas’ madness touched you? 

Or the moonstruck goddess, Whim?” 


“O foolish one,” the ancient spoke, 

“My fare is not of gold. 

Thinkest thou the coins of shades 
to be like thine? 

Or that the dead bear with them to 
my shore 

Those very coins which after death 
are placed 

In mouth of corpse to placate me? 

What love of mine for gold? No 
miser I; 

For infinitely more to me is worth 
that touch, 

That human touch of love and care 
and anxious thought 


For unknown journeys, unknown 
needs of one now lost. 

This bright gold token I demand of 
every shade. 

“Tis only mine to glance at briefly; 
‘tis his forever hence.” 


Hicu ScHoor Diviston—First PLace 
In the high-school division, two 
entrants have been awarded first 
place. They are: 


WITHIN ORION’S 
SCABBARD RESTS A 
SWORD 


By Rosert H. Grupin 


Red Bank (New Jersey) High School 
(Miss Mary Rice, Latin Teacher) 


Within Orion’s scabbard rests a 
sword, 

But it is nothing but a sword of 
stars; 

The sheath, the heart, the mind that 
once were great 

Are chilled, unmoving points upon 
the light. 

And that huge voice which once 
would make the deer 

Leap high and scatter to another glen 

Is grey and silent in its memories 

Bevond the darkness of a million 
days. 


Look up—he is a statue in the sky, 

Silver and cold, a skeleton of death, 

Yer still must live, and stare upon 
the worlds 

Until the flickers of his life are gone. 

But it is said that he himself is blind 

And cannot see because his eves are 
stars. 


IN A GRECIAN OLIVE 
GROVE 
By ANN Norris 


Southwest High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Miss Sarah Helen Anderson, 
Latin Teacher) 


The sparkle of the sun scarce pene- 
trates 
The cool grey waverings of the 
olive leaves; 
The calls of home-bound peasants to 
their mates 
Are far away. A startling silence 
weaves 
A somber thread throughout — the 
rustling grove. 
The frightened whirring of birds’ 
unseen wings, 
The flash of sunlight on a treasure- 
trove 
Of little flowers, the bubbling 
stream that sings— 
Fach is a magic thread of beauty 
here. 
But once there was a magic more 
profound; 
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Once, long ago, you might have seen 
appear, 
If you had turned at some small 
woodland sound, 
The lovely dryad’s long. since 
vanished face. 
But legend is long dead—she 
haunts no more this place. 


Diviston— 
MENTION 

Honorable mention has been 
awarded to the poems printed below, 
and also to: “To the Moon-God- 
dess,” by Margrit Schuhay, Webster 
Groves (Missouri) High School 
(Miss Hazel Farmer, Latin 
Teacher). 


BIRD OF THE SEA 


By Pat Lyon 


The Sidwell Friends’ School, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, 
Latin Teacher) 


From within the cavern she surges— 

Vision terrible to look upon. 

A monster 

Wretched and grim. 

Snarling, 

Snatching. 

Men seek to pass by and are lost, 

In sixes. 

This horror once claimed Poseidon’s 
love. 

Now and forever 

All men shrink and fly 

From her. 

She is Seylla. 


SIC VOLVERE PARCAS 


By Mary 


Southwest High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
(Miss Sarah Helen Anderson, 
Latin Teacher) 


Dido, grieve not for Aeneas— 
Him who sailed from Libya’s shore. 
Know the Fates decreed his going. 
He could not have loved vou more. 
But Olympus ruled his fortune— 
It was not his lot to choose. 

Love of country was the passion 
Of his life, so sang the Muse. 


From the depths of Stygian darkness 
Look upon Eternal Rome— 
From each marble pagan temple 
To Saint Peter’s Christian dome. 
His descendants built the city 
Which destroyed your Carthage 
home. 
But do not let remorse or anger 
Swallow up vour tender soul; 
Selfless joy for him should fill you, 
For your lover reached’ his goal. 
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Such a sacrificing love 

Is for woman's heart bear. 

He must seek Hesperian homeland, 
No more time had he to spare. 
Do not think he did not love you— 
But he knew his destiny. 
Fatherland he held above you, 

And the Fates’ divine decree. 


TO ORPHEUS 
By Marcerir SCHUHAY 


Webster Groves (Missouri) High School 
(Miss Hazel K. Farmer, Latin Teacher) 


A thousand years still cannot do 

What vou, with song, have done. 

Your singing lyre could lift” the 
clouds 

And charm the moon and sun. 

Enchanted voice. and mystic lyre 

Were giv’n you by the Fates. 

And with a ‘simple melody 

You opened Pluto's gates. 

In spellbound trance the Dark King 
Walts 

To hear your every breath, 

A thousand years cannot, like you, 

With beauty, conquer Death. 


ETERNAL ROME 
By Davin Fett 
The Sidwell Friends’ School, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, 
Latin Teacher) 


How softly great) words whisper 
down infinity, 

True monuments to masters long 
since gone— 

Common as death, vet rare as etern- 
ity. 


MERCURY WHEN ONE 
DAY OLD 
By Pauta M. Bracanti 


Mount Alvernia Academy, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
(Sister M. Denis, Latin Teacher) 


Mercury, though but one day old, 

Had a spirit brave and bold. 

Finding a pretty tortoise shell 

He punched some holes, then strung 
it well. 

Beautiful music, his delight, 

Filled the air, so clear and bright. 


On that same evening, as Maia slept, 

To brother Apollo’s field he crept, 

And tossing his booties into the sea 

Led fifty white heifers through lawn 
and lea. 

But a shepherd watched his flocks 
that night, 

To Apollo revealed the incredible 


sight. 


Straight to Jupiter Mercury went 
With angry Apollo—for punishment. 
Taking his Ilvre, Mercury played 
Till all the gods of Olympus swayed. 
Apollo gave brother ‘his wand that 
day, 


And his heifers he found the 
Milky Way. 


JULIUS CAESAR 


By Aupry SUHAYDA 


Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Sister Maria Thecla, S.C., Latin Teacher) 


To his soldiers he was an inspira- 
tion, 
In his enemies he aroused trepida- 
tion, 
For the Romans he brought about 
reformations, 
To the historians he left a book 
notatlons— 
Julius Caesar! 


SUMMER COURSES AND 
LATIN INSTITUTES 
The following lists of summer 
courses for teachers of the classics 
arrived in time to be included in this 
issue. Inquiries about courses in other 
colleges and universities should be 

directed to those institutions. 
American Classical League.—Latin 
Institute, June 23-25, State University 
of lowa, lowa City. For preliminary 
program, see our April issue. Regis- 
tration blank on page 88 of this issue. 
American Academy in Rome. — 
July 2-August 12: A comprehensive 
course, on the graduate level, in Ro- 
man civilization from the earliest 
times to the reign of Constantine, 
based on the study at first hand of 
existing monuments in and about 
Rome (Duckworth). For details ad- 
dress American Academy in Rome, 
rot Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
American School of Classical Stu- 
dies at Athens.—June 30-August 11: 
A comprehensive course, on the 
graduate level, in the art and ar- 
chaeology, history, and literature of 
ancient Greece, with excursions to 
important sites (Gwatkin). For de- 
tails address Professor William F. 
Gwatkin, Jr., University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 
California, University of (Berk- 
eley ).—First Session only, June 20- 
July 30: The Graeco- -Roman Epic: 
Homer and Vergil (Bundy); Greek 
and Roman Mythology (Fonten- 
rose); Latin for Beginners, Double 
Course (Rabinowitz). 
Gettysburg College (Gettysburg, 
Pa.).—Vergil for students who have 
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had two years of Latin (Glenn); 
Latin Literature in English (Glenn); 
Beginning Greek (Shaffer); Greek 
Literature in English (Shaffer); Ad- 
vanced Greek, according to demand 
(Shaffer ). 

Hunter College of the City of 
New York.—Intensive Course in Be- 
ginning Latin (Levy); Intensive 
Course in Beginning Greek (De- 
Graff); Greek and Roman Litera- 
ture in Translation (Golann) 


Illinois, University of.—June 27 
July 22: Workshop in the Teaching 
of Latin. Discussions, lectures, dem- 
onstrations, laboratory with mechan- 
ical aids (Heller and Staff). Folder 
on request. Also, four-week courses: 
Oral Latin (Oliver); Caesar and His 
Background (Lewis). Ejight-week 
courses: Readings in Greek Literature 
(Turyn); Elements of Technical 
Terminology (Heller); Seminar in 
Latin (Turyn). 

Indiana, University of.—June 17- 
July 8: Second Indiana Latin Work- 
shop. Objectives, methods, the lin- 
guistic approach, political — back- 
ground for Caesar, mythology; lab- 
oratory; current classical films 
(Pratt, Householder, Schuman, John- 
son, Oppelt). Folder on request. 


lowa, State University of —Homer 
and His Influence (Else); Latin 
Lyric Poetry (Else); Roman Ideas 
of History (Uhlfelder); lowa Latin 
Workshop (Else, Uhlfelder, Kovach, 
Goldsberry ); Classical Mythology 
(Uhlfelder); Special Assignments 
(Staff). Folder on request. 


Kentucky, University of. — June 
13-August 6: Beginning Latin, June 
I 3- July 8 (Mooney); Elementary 
Latin Reading, July 11-August 6 
(Mooney); Selections from Latin 
Literature (Mooney );, Refresher 
Course First-Year Latin for 
Teachers (Mooney); Roman Civili- 
zation (Skiles); The Teaching of 
Latin (Skiles); Demonstration Class 
in Beginning Latin, July 13-August 
8 (Skiles); Short Course the 
Teaching of Latin, June 13-July 8 
(Skiles); Studies in Roman Philology 
(Staff); Studies in Greek Philology 
(Staff); Greek Mythology (Moon- 
ev); Independent Work (Staff). 

Marquette University (Milwaukee, 
Wis.).—June 20-July 29:  Interme- 
diate level—Cicero, Orations against 
Catiline; Vergil, Aeneid 1-V1, Upper 
division college level—St. Augustine, 
Confessions; Graduate level — Early 
Christian Art; History of Latin Lit- 
erature, Silver Age. 

Michigan, University of.—Inten- 
sive Latin; Martial; Latin Writing; 
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Teachers’ Course in Caesar; Oral 
Latin; Introduction to Latin Palaeo- 
graphy; Roman Comedy, Problems 
in the Teaching of Latin, Elemen- 
tary Greek; Gospels of Mark and 
Matthew; Intermediate Greek; The 
Greek Drama in English Translation; 
Pompeii: Its Life and Art, History 
of Greece to the Macedonian Con- 
quest; History of the Roman Em- 
pire; also, courses applying the prin- 
ciples of linguistics to language 
teaching for teachers of (1) English, 
(2) English as a foreign language, 
(3) French, (4) Spanish, (5) ele- 
mentary school language courses. 

New York University. — Under- 
graduate level—Latin and Greek in 
Current Use, June 20-September 9; 
Classical Mythology Religion, 
August 1-September g (Henderson ), 
Graduate level—The Lyric Note in 
Latin Poetry, June 20-July 29 (Hay- 
wood); Ancient Social Problems, 
August 1-September g (Maitland); 
The Creation of the Old Roman: 
The Second Punic War in Livy, 
June 20-July 29 (Haywood). 

North Carolina, University of.— 
First term, June g-July 16: Graduate 
level—Livy (Suskin); Martial (Sus- 
kin); Greek Dramatic Literature in 
English (Epps); Undergraduate level 
—Archaeology and the Bible (Har- 
land); Greek Art (Harland). Both 
terms, June g-August 24: Flemen- 
tary Latin. 

Ohio State University (Columbus ). 
—June 21-August 26: Greek Litera- 
ture in Translation; History of Ro- 
man Literature in the Pre-Cicero- 
nian Periods; Horace; Advanced 
Reading; Private Reading and Minor 
Problems; Thesis or Research (Titch- 
ener). 

Oklahoma, University —of.—Latin 
Derivatives ( Tongue); Classical 
Mythology (Tongue); Latin Litera- 
ture in English: Drama and Lyric 
Poetry (Nolan); Ovid—Selections 
(Tongue); Intermediate Directed 
Reading in Greek (Tongue); Di- 
rected Reading in Latin (Staff). 

Pennsylvania, University of.—June 
27-August 6: One College Year of 
Flementary Greek (Jameson). 

Pittsburgh, University of—July 5- 
August 12: Etymology (Panetta), 
Masterpieces of Latin Literature 
(Panetta); Nepos (Panetta); Classical 
Mythology (Young); Ovid (Young); 
History of Roman _ Civilization 
(Young); Individual Work, Thesis 
(Staff). 


Saint Bonaventure University (St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y.).—Pro-Seminar 


(McDevitt); Seneca (McCarthy ); 
Tacitus (Mohan); Horace (Dunne); 
Literature of the Empire, A (Con- 
nors); Literature of the Empire, B 
(Wallace ). 

Saint Louis University.—June 17- 
July 29: Latin Epigraphy (Korf- 
macher); Intensive Review of Inter- 
mediate Latin (Hunleth); The Cov- 
fessiones of Saint Augustine (Ha- 
worth); Readings in Ovid  (Ha- 
worth); The Aznales of Tacitus 
(Korfmacher ); Palaeography 
(Finch); Theocritus (Staff); Gradu- 
ate Reading (Staff); Introduction to 
the Study of Language (Finch). Six- 
teenth Latin Teachers’ Institute, June 
27-28. — “Latin for Coming Augu- 
mented Enrollments” (White, 
Finch, Haworth, Hunleth, Korf- 
macher ). 

Texas, University of.—First Term: 
Beginners’ Latin (Shepard); Cicero 
and Ovid, second-year level (Rein- 
muth); Terence, graduate level 
(Reinmuth); Thesis (Staff); Second 
Term: Latin Grammar and Caesar 
(Hitt); Vergil’s Aeneid (Leon); 
Tacitus Annals I-VI, graduate level 
(Leon); Thesis (Staff). 


Tufts College (Medford, Mass. ).— 
First New England Latin Workshop, 
in cooperation with the Classical As- 
sociation of New England, July 5- 
22: “Trends and Practices in the 
Teaching of Latin Since 1918.” Dis- 
cussions; review of textbooks and 
accessory material; classical organi- 
zations and _ periodicals; museum 
trips; exhibits; guest lectures. Pamph- 
let on request. 


Wesleyan University Middle- 
town, Conn.).—July 5-August 19: 
Greek Drama and Its Influences 
(Conklin); Latin Literature and Its 
Influences (Spaeth); Roman Life as 
Revealed in Latin Literature (Spaeth ). 


William and Mary, College of 
(Williamsburg, Va.).—June 27-July 
15: Seventeenth Institute on the 
Teaching of Latin. Special bulletin 
upon request to Professor A. P. 
Wagener, Director of the Institute. 
Lectures, discussions, reports on cur- 
ricular matters and methods of  in- 
struction; demonstration class; work- 
shop, in which projects will be car- 
ried on cooperatively; drill in oral 
Latin and the direct method of read- 
ing; public lectures (Wagener, Ryan, 
Crawford, Rowell). Also, courses: 
Elementary Greek; Greek Civiliza- 
tion and Its Heritage. 

Wisconsin, University of—Greek 
Life and Literature (Agard); The 
Classical Background of English Lit- 


erature (Mackendrick); Cicero's 
Letters (Hieronimus); Catullus and 
Horace, graduate level (Hieronimus), 
Advanced Directed Reading in Greek 
or Latin (Staff). 


BOOK NOTES 


Medical Greek and Latin at a Glance 
(Third Fdition). By Walter R. 
Agard and Herbert M. Howe. 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
1955. Photo-offset. Pp. 96. $1.85. 


This is a new edition of a well- 
known textbook, completely revised 
and reset. Highly practical in ap- 
proach, it goes directly to the heart 
of the medical student’s problem of 
the quick acquisition of a large and 
complex terminology. Part I deals 
with pronunciation and_ spelling, a 
few essentials of inflection, prefixes 
and suffixes, and then presents vo- 
cabulary under such headings as 
“Body Fluids,” “Colors,” “Numer- 
als,” “Figurative Terms in’ Anato- 
my,” “External Anatomy,” “The 
Nervous System,” etc. There are also 
sections on “Physiology and Pathol- 
ogy” and “Bacteriology and Parasit- 
ology.” Part Il contains twenty-two 
sections of exercises. Throughout 
the book, blank pages are left for 
the student's notes. 

It is very evident that the book 
is based upon years of experience 
in the teaching of medical terminol- 
ogy to undergraduates. One is im- 
pressed with its business-like pre- 
cision. —L.B.L. 


Sextus Empiricus IV. Translated by 
Rev. R. G. Bury. (The Loeb Clas- 
sical Library, No. 382.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London, Wm. Heinemann, 
Ltd., 1949. Pp. 405. $3.00. 

Sextus Empiricus, physician and 
Skeptic philosopher, and probably 
a contemporary of Galen, has left 
us two major works—one a_ pre- 
sentation of the Skeptic teachings, 
and the other a lengthy treatise 
“Against the Professors” (Pros Math- 
ematikous). The first six books of 
the latter work are incorporated in 
this volume. They are entitled, re- 
spectively, “Against the Grammar- 
ians,” “Against the Rhetoricians,” 
“Against the Geometers,” “Against 
the Arithmeticians,” “Against the 
Astrologers,” and “Against the Mu- 
sicians.” Although highly rhetorical, 
in the style of its age, the work is 
valuable for its presentation of the 
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attitude of the Skeptics to the pro- 
fessions indicated, and for the abund- 
ance of curious information and 
mythological lore which enriches its 
pages. With the three preceding vol- 
umes, it forms an important addition 
to the Loeb series. —L.B.L. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


The following names of persons 
who have won regional scholarships 
for summer study in Rome or Athens 
have arrived in time to be listed in 
this issue: Zelpha I. Bowers, of Troy, 
Ohio (Ohio Classical Conference 
Scholarship ); Dorothy H. Delasin, 
of the Salem (New Jersey) High 
School (Scholarship of the New Jer- 
sey Classical Association); Ralph 
Marcellino, of the Barnard School 
for Boys, New York City (Scholar- 
ship of the New York Classical 
Club); Erving Mix (Scholarship on 
the University of Pittsburgh Marshall 
Fund); Ruth D. Schroth, of Keno- 
sha, Wis. (Semple Scholarship of 
the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South); Lloyd B. 
Urdahl, of the Hebron (Maine) 
Academy (Scholarship of the Clas- 
sical Association of New England). 
Dr. Marcellino also won the scholar- 
ship of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States. 

Also, the Ohio Classical Confer- 
ence Scholarship to a teachers’ insti- 
tute in this country went to Dorothy 
Fish, of the Pandora-Gilboa High 
School, Pandora, Ohio. 

We acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the following periodicals: 
The Newsletter of the Classical As- 
sociation of Virginia; the Newsletter 
of the Classical Section of the West 
Virginia Education Association; the 
Classics Newsletter of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; the Bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers; the Bulletin of 
the Classical Association of New 
Jersey; the Latin Bulletin of Florida 
State University; the Lanterna of the 
University of Pittsburgh; the Forum 
of the University of Idaho; the 
Clarke College Labarum; and the 
Humanities, of Boston College. 


Professor Edward Echols, of the 
University of Alabama, sends us an 
interesting editorial from The Mont- 
gomery Advertiser of January 31, 
commenting lengthily upon Profes- 
sor Echols’ article, ““The Human Diet 
of Lions,” which appeared in Tue 
CiassicAL for December, 
1954. Professor Echols also sends us 


a bitterly ironical editorial from The 
Birmingham News for February 2, 
“Latin Prof. Busts Contract with 
U.!", picturing what might take 
place if Latin professors were as 


much in demand as football coach- 


es! 


Many teachers have inquired about 
the possibility of obtaining Fulbright 
grants for summer study in Rome. 
Such grants may be offered for the 
1956 Summer Session of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. Teachers of 
the classics or related subjects who 
are interested should apply during 
the summer of 1955 to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
must defer payment, please pay within 30 
days. 

Ordering should be dune carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph. 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


W. L. CARR, Director 
The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 


Certificates of Award 

An_ attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
Magna Cum Laude, with space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,” with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. Printed in 
red and black. 20¢ 
Junior Classical League Award Key 

A specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. 
This award key is intended as a mark 
of recognition for high scholastic 
standing and for meritorious service 
to the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher’s signature. $2.20. 
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Book plates 


1.A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropri- 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in 
brown and green. Gummed. 

2. Another design, with lonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 

Books 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Williams. A story of a soldier in 
the army of Rome, commanded 
by Marius. $2.50. 

The Unwilling Vestal. By E. L. 
White. A fascinating story of a 
Roman “tomboy” who became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 
high-school pupils. $3.50. 

\ Friend of Caesar. By W. S. Davis. 
A long-time favorite novel deal- 
ing with events in the Gallic 
War. $3.50. 

With the Eagles. A new and inex- 
pensive printing of Paul L. An- 
derson’s With the Eagles, a long- 
time best seller for Caesar stu- 
dents. $1.00. 

Pinoculus. A Latin version of Pinoc- 
chio. An American edition with 
notes and vocabulary. $2.10. 

Caesar’s Gallic Campaigns. By Lt. 
Col. S. G. Brady. A. soldier's 
version of the entire eight books 
of the Gallic War with interpre- 
tative comments incorporated in 
the text. $3.00. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Revised 
from William Smith by E. H. 
Blakeney and J. Warrington. A 
new and comprehensive refer- 
ence book on_ persons, places, 
dates, myths, and legends in clas- 
sical literature. $3.50. 

Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts, “Group I” and “Group 
I.” Both contain Latin songs or 
translations of Latin songs, with 
music. In addition to the songs 
in “Group II” there is informa- 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, 
and verse, and an extensive bib- 
liography on the music of the 
Greeks and Romans. Group 1, 
Group II, 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Ro- 
bertson. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1945. 
A new edition of an old favorite; 
about 15 pages of the total 64 are 
new. 

Carmina Latina. Forty Latin songs 
with music. 25¢ 

Word Ancestry. Interesting stories of 
the origin of English words. 25¢ 

Card Gamies 


Famous Romans. An invaluable aid 
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in the teaching of Roman legends 
and history. Contains 144 regula- 
tion-sized cards, with booklet of 
directions for playing five var- 
ieties of the game. May be 
played by two to ten persons. 
d1.00, 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 1. 
Game of principal parts for first- 
vear Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 2. 
Game of principal parts for all 
Latin students. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 3. 
Drill on voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person of the Latin 
verb for all students, including 
beginners. 35¢ 

Game of the Latin Verb No. 4. Sim- 
ilar to No. 3, but more advanced. 
35€ 

Sententiae 1. A Latin Sentence Game 
which gives practice in the use 
of various cases, especially the 
accusative (as direct object) and 
the dative (as indirect object). 
75¢ 

Sententiae Il Latin Sentence 
Game, similar to Sententiae 1, 
but emphasizing the ablative of 
means and the ablative of person- 
al agent. 75¢ 

Sententiae Ill. Latin Sentence 
Game emphasizing expressions of 
place. 75¢ 

\ GENERAL GREETING CARD 
This greeting card is suitable for 
any occasion. It pictures Diana in 
her chariot, and carries a good-luck 
wish in Latin. Color, deep rose on 
light rose. Price, with matching en- 
velope. $1.00 for 15. Order as 

Card GD. 

FOR THE END OF THE TERM 
Post Cards. The design, in green 
ink, is taken from Columbus’ draw- 
ing of one of his own ships. The 
greeting is “Ferias Laetas” (“A Joy- 
ous Holiday!”). Can be sent to pu- 
pils at the end of the school year. 

Price, 30¢ for a packet of ten cards. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 

Thirty-six suggestions with a_ list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢ 

LATIN WEEK BADGE 

The Service Bureau is making 
available for general use a_ Latin 

Week Badge designed by Miss Isa- 

belle Schwertmann of the Kirkwood 

(Mo.) High School. The badge is 

made of sturdy gold-colored card- 

board, circular in form and 4 inches 
in diameter. It carries a picture of 
the Pantheon at Rome and the words 

“Latin Week” printed in purple. The 

badge is perforated at the top for 

attachment by pin or ribbon. Price. 
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3¢ each in quantities of 10 or more. 
OUR VERB TOWN 
A completely revised edition of an 
old favorite with printed charts on 
different colored paper. An excellent 
device for drill on verb endings: 
Chart A for the present indicative 
system; Chart B for the perfect sys- 
tems of the indicative and subjunc- 
tive; Chart C for the present and im- 
perfect tenses of the subjunctive. 
May be played as a sort of “Bingo” 
game. Order as Mimeograph No. 
607. Instructions and one 3-page set 
of charts, price 15¢; extra sets of 
charts at 5¢ per set of 3. 
PLAYS IN ENGLISH 
For an up-to-date list of plays in 
English, see THe Crassicar, OvTLOOK 
for February, 1955, pages 49-51. 
PLAYS IN LATIN 
For an up-to-date list of plays in 
Latin send for free classified list. 
RADIO AND OTHER PROGRAMS 
For an up-to-date list of radio and 
other programs see Tur C1assicat 
Ovurtook for November, 1954, pages 
21-22. 
FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games. 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology ). 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days. 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following material previously an- 
nounced: 
A LATIN CALENDAR 
A beautifully illustrated 16” x 25” 
wall calendar employing the Roman 
method of indicating the days of 
each month of the year 1955. The 
pictures are those used in the Service 
Bureau calendar for 1949. $1.25. 
A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 
“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let recently published. It was_pre- 
pared by a special committee of the 
American Philological Association. It 
should be placed in the hands of 
every adviser of students in our sec- 
ondary schools. A copy will be sent 
free to any school counselor on re- 
ceipt of a stamped and addressed 4's 
by 9% envelope. Additional copies 
may be obtained at to¢ each post- 


paid. 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXNII 
TITLES 

A Propos of the Word “School” 
(McCartney), 37; Activities of the 
Junior Classical League (Kyve), 16; 
American Classical League Citations 
(Johnson), 3; American Classical 
League—Reports of Officers (John- 
son, Montgomery, Carr, Lawler), 7; 
7; American Classical League Service 
Bureau, 9, 21, 29, 41, 49, 62, 74, 85; 
Any Questions?, 46, Are Authors 
People? (Lawler), 37; Beatitudes, 72, 
Beg Pardon, 57; Birthday of Rome, 
The, 58, 69; Book Notes, 19, 2%, 39, 
48, 60, 72, 84; Call for Summer 
Courses, 39; Change of Address, 67; 
Choreographic Jottings (Lawler), 39; 
CILA Domestic Fascicula (Echols), 
38; Classicist in Hibernia (Lawler), 
57; Classics sub Specie Aeternitatis, 
The (Burrows), 13; College Latin: 
Immediate Value (Sadler), 56; Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, 3g; Com- 
mittees for the Latin Institute, 36; 
Contest Closing, 37; Contributing 
Members of the American Classical 
League, 60, Dedication of a Pine 
Tree to Diana (Percy), 45; De So- 
cietate Classica Juniorum in Repub- 
Massachusettensi Condenda 
(Johnson), 36, Discontent (Moor- 
head), 16; Diverse Attitudes toward 
Living in Small Places (MeCartiey ), 
72; Do Latin Participles Have Tense? 
(Fink), 70, Eighth Annual Latin 
Institute (Johnson), 4; Fighth Latin 
Institute (Else, White), 56; Fail to 
Get Your CJ or CW?, 7; Fire! Fire', 
41; First Christmas, The, 28; French 
and Roman (Gries), 16; From a Se- 
quence for Easter Day, 72; Give the 
Outlook, 28; Guidance Pamphlet, A, 
5. 17; How Latin Is Taught in Rome 
Today (Barrett), 33; Human Diet of 
Lions, The (Echols), 25; Ides of 
March, The, 39, 47, 59; In Persam 
Catellum Epicedium (Pack), 13; In 
Vigilia Natalis Domini, 28; JCL Con- 
vention, 68; Join the Junior Classical 
League! (Kyne), 6, Junior Classical 
League Chairmen, 55; Know of an 
Opening?, 61, 66, 79; Latin Libretti 
(Colby), 47; Latin Teacher's Year, 
A (Montgomery), 65; Letters from 
Our Readers, 15, 27, 35, 48, 55. 67; 
Living Past in Our Rural High 
Schools, The (Tapper), 1; Loose 
Logic (Earle), 1; Manifold Aims of 
High-School Latin, The (Annica), 
79; Mark to Shoot at, A, 38; Mater- 
ials, 15, 41, 47, 74; Medals for Latin 
Students, 57; Morality, Men, and 
Gods in the Iliad (Grummel), 77; 
National Contest, A, 48; Nausicaa 
Episode in the Odyssey, The (Rid- 
dehough), 53; New JCL Chairman, 
19; Notes and Notices, 20, 29, 35, 61, 
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85; “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
(Older), 25; Officers of the Amer- 
ican Classical League, 1954-55, 23 
On the Reading and Writing of 
Teachers (Withers), 19; Penelope: 
The Name and the Story (Harris), 
26; Phasellus Ille . . . (Hatchi), 67; 
Program for the Eighth Annual 
Latin Institute (Bourne), 56, Report 
on the Seventh Annual Latin Insti- 
tute (Kovach), 4, Resurrexit Dom- 
inus, 65; Roman Calendar for 1955, 
14; Rondeau (Jungkuntz), 33; Rus- 
sian and Roman (Gries), 60; Scholar- 
ships, 70; Silence versus Speech (Mc- 
Cartney), 48; Some Aspects of An- 
cient Greek Education (Gries), 68; 
Statement of Ownership, 30; Stay 
Over for the JCL, 77; Student 
Scholarships in Classics, 34; Summer 
Courses and Latin Institutes, 8&3; 
Summer Scholarships for Teachers, 
34; Sunset (Keith), 53; Tapes and 
Teaching (DeWitt), 45; Teacher 
Placement Service, 3; “This | Be- 
lieve” (Agard), 15; Vergil’s Birth- 
day, 2, Verse Writing Contest, 14, 
81; Want a Teaching Position?, 36, 
47, 50; 74, 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Abel, D. H., 55; Agard, W. R., 15; 
Aloysius, Sister Mary Joseph, B.V.M., 
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81; Anderson, Sarah Helen, 82; An- 
nica, Sister Mary, C.S.J., 79; Barrett, 
Mary A., 33; Beach, G. B., 16, 35, 55; 
Bourne, F. C., 66; Braganti, Paula M., 
83; Brunt, W. L.,35; Burrows, R. L., 
13; Burton, Mrs. P. F., 16, 35; Carr, 
W. L. (W.L.C.), 8, 28; Clark, Mary, 
$2; Colby, J. K., 47; DeBoer, J., 40; 
DeGraff, Thelma B., 28; Denis, Sis- 
ter M., 83; DeWitt, N. J., 45; Donel- 
an, Sister M. Bede, 8&2; Downes, 
Juanita M., 27; Earle, G. W., 1; 
Echols, E., 25, 38; Ecker, Margaret 
C., 48; Else, G. F., 56; Ethelreda, 
Sister M., 56; Farmer, Hazel kK., 83; 
Fell, D., 83; Fink, R. O., 15, 70; 
Gries, K. (K.G.), 16, 19, 39, 40, 49. 
56, 60, 68, 73, 74; Grow, Marguerite, 
27, 68; Grudin, R. H., 82; Grummel, 
W. C., 77; Harris, W., 26; Hatchi, 
M., 67; Hill, Essie, 16; Johnson, V. 
L., 3, 4, 7, 36; Jungkuntz, R. P., 33; 
Klarkowski, Rev. C. E., 55; Kovach, 
Edith M. A., 4; Kyne, Estella, 6, 16; 
Lawler, Lillian B. (L.B.L.), 9, 19, 28, 
37, 39, 40, 48, 57, 61, 72, 73, 74, 84; 
Liska, Marion, 81; Lyon, Pat, 82; 
McCartney, E. S., 16, 37, 48, 72; Mc- 
Cracken, Mary S., 81; Montgomery, 
H. C., 8; Montgomery, lona, 65; 
Moorhead, P. G., 16; Norris, Ann, 


82; Older, Margaret A., 25; Pack, R., 
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13; Percy, G. D., 45; Powell, Mrs. P. 
L., 67; Reck, Janet A., 82; Rice, 
Mary, 82; Riddehough, G. B., 53; 
Robathan, Dorothy M., 67; Rose- 
brook, M. Corinne, 82, 83; Sadler, 
J. D., 56; Schuhay, Margrit, 83; 
Skiles, J. W. D., 35; Suhayda, Aud- 
ry, 83; Tapper, Ruth M., 1, 28; 
Thecla, Sister Maria, S. C., 83; Ther- 
esa, Sister Emma, C. S. J., 81, 82; 
Thomas, K., 53; Whalen, Fileen, 82; 
White, D. S., 56; Withers, A. M., 109. 


A note from Miss Estella Kyne, as 
this issue goes to press, informs us 
of some of the features of the JCL 
convention in June. Addresses will 
include “Latin for Americans,” by 
Paul M. West, of the Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, High School, a vesper 
address by Rev. George EF. Steele, 
of Cedar Falls, lowa; and “A Sum- 
mary of the Questionnaire on Pro- 
gram Material” by Rev. Gerard Ells- 
permann, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbev, Indiana. The chairman. of 
the sponsors” discussion group will 
be Mrs. Helen Swedberg, of Lake 
Junior High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


READING FILMSTRIPS FOR USING 
LATIN—BOOK ONE 


participate in the 


First New England 


LATIN WORKSHOP 


Tufts College Summer School 
in cooperation with 


The Classical Association of New England 
July 5-22, 1955 


Guest lecturers—Exhibits—Museum trips 
Recreational Facilities—Summer Theater 


Suburban Campus in Historic Metropolitan Boston 


For information write: 


PROFESSOR VAN L. JOHNSON 
TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


By special arrangement with Scott, Foresman & Co. 


Another dynamic teaching aid from the workshop of RICHARD 
H. WALKER, first to create and publish recordings and readings 
filmstrips for your Latin classroom. 

The lead stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE on 35mm film- 
strips, edited linguistically by Waldo E. Sweet, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. They will help your students to read Latin 
correctly and naturally as the Romans themselves thought, 
wrote and read. 

These FILMSTRIPS are an excellent supplement for fast sight 
reading and review. They focus attention of the entire class 
and offer complete teacher control. 

PERFECT ADDITIONAL SIGHT READING 
TO GO WITH ANY TEXT. 


1. Lessons 1-9 [] 8. Lessons 55-61 
[] 2. Lessons 10-18 [] 9. Lessons 62-66 
3. Lessons 19-26 [] 10. Lessons 67-72 
[] 4. Lessons 27-33 [] 11. Lessons 73-78 
[] 5. Lessons 34-40 [] 12. Lessons 79-83 
[] 6. Lessons 41-47 [] 13. Lessons 84-88 
[] 7. Lessons 48-54 [] 14. Lessons 89-95 


Individual strips at $3.00—Complete Set $40.00 
Teacher's Manual $1.00—Free with Complete Set 


Enclosed find payment of 
Send complete set at $40.00 and charge school. 


filmstrips. 


Name 


State 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


RICHARD H. WALKER, Pres. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 
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The American Classical League 


Thirty-Seventh Year and 


Eighth Annual 


Latin Institute 
JUNE 23-25, 1955 


IOWA CENTER FOR CONTINUATION STUDY 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Archaeological Lecture—Thursday Evening, June 23 
Paul L. MacKendrick, University of Wisconsin 


“The Romans on the Frontier” 


Concert—Friday Evening, June 24 > 
Presented by the SUI Department of Music 


lowa City is on U. S. highways 6 and 218. To reach the Continuation Center by 
car, drive north on highway 6 along the lowa River; continue north on Riverside Drive 
(instead of bearing left with the highway); follow signs to Center. 


The cost of room accommodations in the Center is $3.50 per person per night 
in single rooms (9 rooms), $3.00 in double rooms (41 rooms), $2.50 in triple rooms 
(9 rooms). The special rate for five meals (3 luncheons, 2 dinners) at the lowa Me- 
morial Union is $5.75. Breakfast is served at the Center and the Union. 

Catholic sisters can be accommodated in the Center or in the university women’s 
dormitory, Currier Hall. A few can be housed at Mercy Hospital: write to Sister Mary 
Philomena, Mercy Hospital, or Sister Mary Manuel, St. Mary’s High School, lowa City. 


A. C. L. Latin Institute, June 23-25, 1955 
RESERVATION BLANK 


1. Please reserve the following space for me in the lowa Center for Continuation 
Study for the nights of June 22... == 23. 24. 25 

__in double room ($3.00 per person per night) 

__in triple room ($2.50 per person per night) 


2. My second choice is double triple 

3. | wish to room with 

4. empect te — 
(Especially important if you expect to arrive at night.) 


Send to William D. Coder, Extension Division, East Hall, State University of lowa, 
lowa City. 
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